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General Meeting—Tuesday 7 February at 7.30 p.m. via Zoom 


Speaker: Tim Ziegler, Vertebrate Palaeontology Collection Manager at Melbourne Museum. 
Topic: The Pleistocene megafauna fossil record of Geelong and the Western Districts 
The fossil heritage of Western Victoria is highly significant. This talk will present highlights of the Pleistocene vertebrate 


fossil record around Geelong and the Western Districts including Bacchus Marsh, Lake Colongulac, and Limeburners 
Point. 


General Meeting—Tuesday 7 March at 8.00 p.m. 
Speaker: Marcel Klaassen 


Topic: Avian influenza 


In the last few months we have welcomed to the club... 
Ryan McNair and Tania McNair, Belmont; Janne Kearney, Geelong West; Jane Tovey, Torquay 


We wish them a long and happy association. 


Club Meetings and Excursions 


We plan to run a mixture of Zoom and Room for club meetings, taking into account where the speaker is based and 
the season: winter events will mainly be via Zoom. For General and Bird Group meetings at the Botanic Gardens the 
meeting room will be open by 7.30 p.m. so always feel free to come early for a chat, or maybe check out the Library, as 
we like to start meetings at 8.00 p.m. 


For all meetings and excursions please do NOT attend if you are feeling unwell. 
Check the club website, Facebook, or the email Newsletters for any last-minute changes to what may be listed in the 
Geelong Naturalist or the Program. 


Submissions to Geelong Naturalist 
Submissions for the next magazine will be due on Monday 27 February 
Early lodgement of articles (small & large—maximum 2 pages) would be a great help—late copy may not be accepted. 


Photographs—appropriately labelled, digital as .jog —to the editor. 
The editor for the March edition of the Geelong Naturalist is Bernie Lingham bernlingham@tpg.com.au 


Useful Links 


Our website is www.gifnc.org.au. Anyone can visit, but if you wish to add observations you need to register. Just email 
info@ginc.org.au and ask for a username and temporary password. 


The website calendar is kept up to date with upcoming activities, and now includes more information on events. 
www.ginc.org.au/meetings/calendar-all/ 


Many of our Zoom meetings have been recorded and are available for viewing if you missed out. It can take a few 
weeks for them to be posted as they need to be edited. You can find them at hittos://www.dropbox.com/ 


sh/6wnnoji3jsusw10/AABotwt9v6w-deaOZodoBtEN Ta?dl=0 


Recent copies of our magazine and bird report are available from Trove. The Geelong Naturalist is at bit.ly/ 
Geelong Naturalist and the Geelong Bird Report is bit.ly/BirdReport 


We have a Facebook Page open to all www.facebook.com/geelongfinc and a Facebook Group open to club members 
to share things www.facebook.com/groups/GeelongFNCGroup Just visit and ask to join. 


Our Instagram account is www.instagram.com/qeelongfieldnaturalists/ 


We get most newsletters and journals from other clubs electronically these days. They are all saved at bit.ly/ 
GFNCJournals. The index to our Library is here bit.ly/GENCLibrary 


The photo on the front cover, by Karyn Brown, is a Macleay’s Swallowtail at Geelong Botanic Gardens 7/1/23. 
The photo on the back cover, also by Karyn Brown, is Tawny Frogmouths at Balyang Sanctuary, 15/1/23. 


News from the Committee 


2023 Membership 

By now all members should have received a reminder that 
2023 membership fees are due, or if you'd already paid just 
a prompt to correct any contact details. Subscriptions are 
payable by March 31. For those without email, information 
was sent by post. Thanks to those 40% of members who 
have already paid and those who have updated their 
contact details. 


If you did not notice an email, please check your inbox and 
spam filter. They were sent on 12 January. If you did not 
receive one then contact the Secretary into@gfnc.org.au 
and we can resend or maybe work out why. 


2023 Program 

The 2023 Program is on the website hitps:// 
www.gtnc.org.au/meetings/program-of-events You can 
download and print it if you wish, but always trust the 
Newsletter and the website interactive calendar https:// 
www.gtnc.org.au/meetings/calendar-all/ for latest 
information. From the calendar you can add the events to 
your personal digital calendar if you use one. GFNC 
members do not normally need to register for club events 
except in a few special cases, notably Fauna Surveys and 
campouts. 


This year our meetings are planned as a mix of face-to- 
face and Zoom, with Zoom meetings in winter and for out 


Graham Possingham, President 


of town presenters. The program indicates our current 
plans for ‘Room or Zoom’, but this can always change. The 
various Committee meetings will all be via Zoom. We'll try 
to Keep meeting times consistent, with in-person meetings 
at the Botanic Gardens starting at 8.00 p.m. (allowing time 
to travel) and Zoom meetings at 7.30 p.m. For meetings in 
the room the doors will be open by 7.30 so you can come 
along, have a chat (and help us to set up!). For Zoom 
meetings try to log in 5 to 10 minutes prior so that any 
connectivity issues are resolved and we're ready to start on 
time. 


GFNC Newsletters 

Every two weeks or so most members are sent an emailed 
Newsletter which has information on upcoming club events, 
including Zoom links where applicable, information on local 
non-club events, links to publications, and wider 
environmental news that may be of interest. A few 
members have indicated that they do NOT wish to receive 
such emails so if you do not get one but would like to in 
future then contact us and we'll add your name to the list or 
try to work out why you are not receiving them if you are in 
fact on the list already. 


Here is a typical example from last year https:// 
mailchi.mp/048295342b99/gtnc-2022-20 


Clean Up Australia Day 
Sunday 5 March 2023 


This year we are conducting Clean Up Australia Day at Jerringot, which has long been associated with the 
GFNC. Please help us keep the Jerringot wetland free of harmful litter and enjoy the plants and wildlife. 


Meet: 9.00 a.m-—10.30 a.m. At the bird hide on the Barwon Valley golf course road. Please note, you can 
only turn left into the golf course road and when leaving, you can only turn left onto the Barwon Heads Rd. 


What to bring: Yourself, friends, gloves, stout shoes (gumboots and/or gaiters are useful in some places), 
hat, sunscreen and drinking water. Binoculars and camera would be handy to enjoy the birdlife while you 


are there. 


We will have a supply of gloves, sanitiser and some Hi-Viz vests but bring your own if possible. 


Do not attend if you are unwell. 


Contact: Lorraine Leversha 0400 054 311 


SEANA Autumn Camp 2023 
28-30 April 


This year the SEANA (South East Australian Naturalists Association) camp is being run by the Timboon 
Club, based at Port Campbell at the centre of the National Park. They are planning a range of guided 
activities including beachcombing, the wetland plants of the clifftop ponds, coastal and estuary birds, 
clifftop walks and a drawing workshop. This will be a great opportunity to see this part of the coast with 
local experts and meet other field naturalists from round the state. 


Registrations are now open and you will need to book your own accommodation so dont miss out. 


Contact Deborah Evans 0424 292 447, or deb.evans6@bigpond.com for more details and the registration 


form. 


Correction: In the December edition of the Naturalist, Spotted Pardelotes were referred to entering a tree 
hollow in the excursion report to Freshwater Creek. They were, of course, Striated Pardelotes, as recorded 


in the captions to Karyn’s pictures. 
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Orange-bellied Parrot (OBP) Recovery Program News, January 2023 


Prepared by Toby Galligan, OBP Recovery Program Coordinator, on behalf of 
the OBP Recovery Team 


he OBP Recovery Team has some 

exciting news to start the year: 74 
OBPs have returned to Melaleuca to 
breed. This is four more than the last 
breeding season and the greatest 
number of returnees in the last 15 
years. 


4 * a F 
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During the survey period, from 

September to the census date of 15 
December, NRE Tas staff and 

volunteers recorded 43 male and 31 E 
female returnees. Of these, 44 fledged 
from nest boxes at Melaleuca and 30 
fledged in captivity and were released 

as juveniles at Melaleuca. Among the 

44 wild-fledged OBPs, approximately 

half (23) were making their first journey 
back, while the other approximately half 
(21) was two years of age or older. ~ 
Among the 30 captive-fledged OBPs, 
two-thirds (20) were released last 
breeding season (2022/23) and one- 
third (10) were released in previous 
breeding seasons. 

The returnees included five of seven 
natural migrants seen at Lake 
Connewarre, four of which were 
frequently observed with released 
captive-fledged OBPs over the winter 
of 2022. The Mainland Release Team* released the 
captive-fledged OBPs in the autumn of 2022. The 
Mainland Release Team observed another four natural 
migrants at Melbourne Water's Western Treatment Plant (a 
site used for Mainland Releases in previous years). They 
did so repeatedly during non-breeding season monitoring 
of the site. 


Three more OBPs had been spotted in South Gippsland in 
early October, which was very exciting given the last 
confirmed sighting of the species in this region was 24 
years ago. A pair of local birdwatchers incidentally found 
The Trio, as they became known, on a morning walk. The 
birdwatchers then monitored the birds every day until they 
left the site nearly a month later. Each morning, The Trio 
would forage boldly in the same relatively open and busy 
(with people) place. Volunteer OBP experts in the region 
visited the site to assist in monitoring and identification of 
The Trio. 


Two of The Trio were wild-fledged and one was captive- 
fledged; all were first-year birds, having yet to complete a 
full migration. When The Trio disappeared from the site, we 
crossed our fingers, and, when NRE Tas confirmed that all 
three had made it to Melaleuca, we were both delighted 
and relieved. The Trio was last seen in South Gippsland on 
19 October, then one was confirmed to be at Melaleuca on 
7 November and the other two were confirmed to be at 
Melaleuca on 10 and 13 November. 


NRE Tas topped up the breeding pool at Melaleuca with 


the release of 26 captive-bred adults (half males, half 
females) in their annual Spring Release. NRE Tas Five 
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Two Orange-bellied Parrots foraging on native plants in Melaleuca in December 2022. 
Both were raised in captivity; one was released as a juvenile at Melaleuca in January 
2022 and thereby having made the full migration back to the breeding site; the other 
was released as an adult at Melaleuca in December 2022 and thereby stretching its 
wings for the first time. 


-fna 


Photo: Marianne Gee 


Mile Beach breeding facility, Zoos Victoria’s Healesville 
Sanctuary and Moonlit Sanctuary provided OBPs for 
release. Fifteen of these OBPs survived the translocation; 
therefore, the total number of OBPs known to be alive at 
Melaleuca as of 15 December 2022 was 89 (i.e. 74 wild 
plus 15 captive-release OBPs). 


Breeding is underway at Melaleuca with the first eggs 
detected during a nest box check in mid-December. 
Breeding is underway in the captive institutes, too. On 12 
December, five captive institutes—namely, Five Mile 
Beach, Healesville Sanctuary, Moonlit Sanctuary, Priam 
Psittaculture Centre and Adelaide Zoo—were managing 
55 pairs and 233 eggs, 86 nestlings and 13 fledglings. 
And, while many of us were taking a break for Christmas 
and New Year, the NRE Tas field team continued 
monitoring OBPs at feed tables and nest boxes, and our 
five captive institutions continued to care for OBPs in 
breeding, holding and flight aviaries. 


Later this month, the NRE Tas field team will be busy 
banding nestlings and the captive institutes will be busy 
preparing juveniles for release. Released in three groups, 
captive-fledged juveniles will mingle with their wild 
counterparts, learn how to survive in the wild from wild 
adults, and further bolster the wild population as it departs 
from Melaleuca in autumn. 


“DELWP, Zoos Victoria, Moonlit Sanctuary, BirdLife 
Australia, Melbourne Water, Parks Victoria, CCMA, the 
Tasmanian Government and Adelaide Zoo. 


The fragmented distribution of the 
Buff-rumped Thornbill in the Geelong region 


Richard Alcorn 


Buff-rumped Thornbill, Eynesbury Forest, May 2020. 


Photo: Graeme Risdon / Macaulay Library at the Cornell Lab ML239479991 
Call: Christopher Brown, Lerderderg State Park, November 2022 / Macaulay 


Library at the Cornell Lab ML501905551. 


he Buff-rumped Thornbill Acanthiza reguloides is a 
sedentary species found ‘mainly in eucalypt forests 
and woodlands, usually with a sparse open shrub layer and 

ground layer of dry leaf-litter or bare’ (Higgins & Peter 
2002, p. 483). In the Geelong region the species is 
classified as ‘moderately common, breeding and resident. 
Widespread in woodlands with open understorey.’ (Morley 
2018, p. 387). 


Map 1 shows the current distribution of the Buff-rumped 
Thornbill in the Geelong region according to eBird. This 
map shows Buff-rumped Thornbills are restricted to the 
forests and woodlands of the drier parts of the region. The 
absence of records from the intervening farmland and 
urban areas, despite many surveys being undertaken in 
these areas, indicates that Buff-rumped Thornbills do not 
move from one forest or woodland block to another. 
Furthermore, it is likely that the Western Highway forms a 
formidable barrier to the movement of this species and as a 
result the Buff-rumped Thornbill populations south of the 
Western Highway are isolated from all other Victorian 
populations. 


The strongholds of the Buff-rumped Thornbill in the 
Geelong region are the Anglesea Heath, the You Yangs, 
Eynesbury Forest, the Brisbane Ranges, Long Forest, 
Bamganie State Forest, and the large, forested area south 
of Ballarat between Ballan and Linton. 


Buff-rumped Thornbills were ‘casual visitors or possibly 
resident in low numbers’ in the Ocean Grove Nature 
Reserve until 1989, but there were no records after that 


time (Hart et al. 2005) and the species can no longer be 
found on the Bellarine Peninsula. Buff-rumped Thornbills 
were recorded breeding in the Bannockburn Bushland in 
the 1970s but by 1999 there were only ‘occasional records 
of birds in low numbers’ (Baverstock & McCarthy 2000). 
Occasional records continue to be received into eBird from 
the Bannockburn Bushland and the nearby Inverleigh 
Nature Conservation Reserve, but in the absence of 
Supporting photographs or sound recordings their 
continued existence in these two reserves must be in some 
doubt. 


References: 


Baverstock B. & McCarthy G. (2000). ‘Birds of the 
Bannockburn Recreation Reserve and Stephens Road 
bushland.’ In Geelong Bird Report 1999, pp. 63-90. 


eBird https://ebird.org/australia accessed 2 January 2023. 


Hart, B., McCarthy G., Lingham B., Mackenzie R. & Hewish 
M. (2005). ‘The Birds of Ocean Grove Nature Reserve.’ In 
Geelong Bird Report 2004, pp. 71—101. 


Higgins, P.J. & Peter J.M. (eds) (2002). ‘Handbook of 
Australian, New Zealand and Antarctic Birds.’ Volume 6: 
Pardalotes to Shrike-thrushes. Oxford University Press, 
Melbourne. 


Morley C. (ed.) (2018) Geelong Bird Report 2013—2016. 
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Map 1: Locations in the Geelong region where Buff-rumped Thornbills were recorded in eBird over the period 
2018-2022 (blue and red markers—the red markers are those locations where birds had been seen in the 
previous month when the image was taken). Forests and woodlands appear as dark green patches. The 


Western Highway is highlighted in yellow. 


A new species of damselfly for Geelong region? 


Gold-fronted Riverdamsel, Barwon River, Highton, 31/12/22 


Photo: John Newman 
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John Newman 


sunny afternoon exploration of the Barwon River near 
Baum’s Weir in Highton on New Year's Eve 2022 
proved exciting when a new species of Damselfly for our 
region was discovered, the Gold-fronted Riverdamsel, 
Pseudagrion aureofrons. Searching on iNaturalist and the 
Atlas of Living Australia suggests this is the first record 
locally. With the exception of two records on the Yarra 
River at Warrandyte in 2016, this species is usually seen 
along the Murray River in northern Victoria and South 
Australia and up the east coast of Australia to about 
Cairns. 


The Gold-fronted Riverdamsel is native to Australia and 
inhabits both running water and still ponds. The golden 
yellow face and thorax make it very recognisable. 


There are still treasures to be found in our own backyard! 


December—January butterfly report 


hose of you who saw John Newman's wonderful 

butterfly presentation at the December general meeting 
would know that the two summer months would bring lots 
of butterflies in many species. 


There have been several reports of Monarchs. Lynne 
Clarke and Anne Marriott saw at least 30 Monarch 
caterpillars, none fully grown on a Swan Plant, their 
favourite food plant. How many will successfully pupate 
and emerge as adults? There were also some eggs, and a 
couple of adults had been seen hovering. 


The last of the Caper Whites was seen on 3rd December 
at the Geelong Botanic Garden. Cabbage Whites are as 


Macleay’s Swallowtail 


Green Grass-dart 


Cabbage White 
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| 18/12/22 
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26/12/22 
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28/11/22 


29/11/22 


28/1/23 


24/12/22 


26/12/22 


17/1/23 


Bellbrae 


Geelong Botanic 
Gardens 


Geelong Botanic 
Gardens 


Woodlands Estate 
Ocean Grove 


Highton 


Police Paddock 
Meredith 


Whinray Rd Meredith 


Geelong Botanic 
Gardens 


Valda Dedman 


plentiful as always. | have found they are especially 
attracted to lavender. 


There have been many blues, especially amongst the 
vegetation on Swan Island. Common Brown are proving 
common, males sometimes in pursuit of females. There 
have also been Marbled Xenicas and Meadow Argus 
reported. 


Observers: 
AMa, Anne Marriott; AW, Alison Watson; DTy, David 


Tytherleigh; GP, Graham Possingham; JN, John Newman; 


JPo, Jenny Possingham; KBr, Karyn Brown; LCI, Lynne 
Clarke; MHe, Marilyn Hewish; TFI, Tom Fletcher; T Za, 
Troy Zanker; WCo, Wendy Cook. 


Two in purple flowering buddleja then 


moving to white flowering plant 


adjacent 


| One 


One in garden 


Two 


Among brassicas 


100+, all over gardens 


Gardens 


Geelong Botanic 
Gardens 


Whinray Rd Meredith 
Whinray Rd Meredith 
Meredith 

Police Paddock 
Meredith 


Geelong Botanic 


Gardens 


Highton 


Waurn Ponds 


Arkana Ave Highton 


30 throughout the garden 


beside the northern pathway at the 


eastern end 


Ep Feeding in purple flowering 


buddleja along the northern pathway 


One about 6 p.m. 


One in garden 


One feeding on a callistemon in 


garden 


Six flying around mistletoe 


One feeding in flowering buddleja 


along the northern border 


One flying over vacant block in 


One flying through Bunnings car park 


suburban Highton 11.30 a.m. 


about 11a.m. 


30 caterpillars, some eggs, on Swan 


plant. 2 or 3 adults seen regularly 


recently 
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 DTy, KBr, 


TZa 


Tr 


JN 


TZa 


JN 


LCI, AMa 


DTy 


18/1/232 | Verner St East Geelong | One drifted slowly through the garden. 
Headed across the road then towards 
the west 


Australian Painted 26/12/22 | Whinray Rd Meredith A few among trees about 6 p.m 
Lady 
Yellow Admiral 29/11/22 | Police Paddock Meredith 


m 


ee 24/12/22 | Highton One in garden middle of day in bright 
sun 


Meadow Argus 8/12/22 Highton 1. First seen in the garden this season | GP 


WCo 
WCo 
JN 


10/12/22 6. Two feeding on purple flowers DTy, KBr, 
beside the central pathway another TZa 

four feeding and sunning in yellow 

paper daisy in the 21st Century 


Garden 


Geelong Botanic 
Gardens 


21/1/23 Taits Point Connewarre | Two beside pasture grass in sun JN 
21/1/23 Belcher’s Lane At least 2 on open ground adjacent to | JN 
Connewarre pasture and saltmarsh, 11a.m. sunny 


Diy, KBr, 
TZa 


Tailed Emperor 24/12/22 | Geelong Botanic One landed in tree canopy just east of 
Gardens conservatory briefly before flying on 


8/1/23 


N 


Varied Sword-grass Breakfast Creek One in late afternoon sun floating 


Brown around Red-fruited Saw-sedge 


(Ghania) in gully. 


1/12/22 Whinray and Eclipse Rd | 3 females WCo 


S 


Meredith 


6/12/22 Highton Many males and females (about 5:1 
ratio) in front garden. Females all 
being chased by males and mating 
observed. 


17/12/22 | Long Forest, long Point | Many flying along track; male and 
Track female photographed 


26/12/22 | Whinray Rd Meredith Several males about 6 p.m. 


G) 
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MHe 
WCo 
26/12/22 N 


Inverleigh Flora and 100 est. Vast majority females with a 


Fauna Reserve 


few males. Some males chasing 
females. 


Whinray Rd Meredith One female with two males following 


Steiglitz Bert Boardman {| 80-100. Vast majority females with a 
Reserve few males. Some males chasing 
females. 


7 


15/1/23 WCo 


45/1/23 


Marbled Xenica 


26/12/22 


Inverleigh Flora and At least 30 seen on long afternoon 
Fauna Reserve walk through southern section in very 
hot conditions 


15/1/23 oteiglitz Bert Boardman | 10. Flying about in woodland at edge | MHe 
Reserve of reserve. Looked very fresh. 
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Saltbush Blue 22/1/23 owan Island (restricted 30 among hundreds of other blues in 
access) vegetated areas 


as) 23/1/23 Portarlington 15. On saltbush at Steeles Rocks 


Chequered Copper 21/1/23 | Taits Point Connewarre | One seen in grassland about 11 a.m. 


22/1/23 Queenscliff Several on salt bush near water’s 
edge 


Long-tailed Pea-blue | 22/1/23 | Swan Island (restricted | Atleast 30, possibly 100s were Long- 


access) tailed Pea-Blue, utilising one pea plant 
in particular. 
Common Grass-blue_ | 24/12/22 | Highton At least 15 in vacant block 11.30 a.m. 
in bright sun 
9/1/23 Woodlands Estate 1. Rarely seen at this location this 
Ocean Grove season 
21/1/23 Lake Connewarre At least 10 scattered through 
saltmarsh saltmarsh Lake Connewarre 
Monarchs! 
Lynne Clarke 
y first job as a young primary teacher was at Most of the others did the same over several days. One or 
Healesville, on the edge of the ranges. One day one two failed to inflate their wings adequately, a source of 
of my students brought a little box to school and from it sorrow to us all. What can we do to help it?’ the children 


extracted a feathertail glider! She told us that her father,a wanted to know. 
forester, had been cutting down a tree and the little 
creature glided out of it. What a wonder it was. All the 
children were able to admire its tiny face, soft fur and 
wonderful little tail with stiffish but still soft hair growing 
from each side. | actually had that little tail coiled around 
my fingers. 


| remembered all this today, when Anne Marriott, a friend 
and fellow member of the Field Nats, told me that she had 
found Monarch caterpillars on her swan plant down the hill 
in Highton! ‘There’s hundreds!’ she told me. | hastened 
down to her place to photograph them. I’m not sure that | 
could see hundreds, though their bright colours, black, 
You will be pleased to hear that the glider was returned to white and yellow stripes, give them amazing camouflage, 
the forest, and, we trusted, was able to survive there, none but there were plenty, and lots of eggs too. 

the worse for its encounter with ‘civilisation’! ‘We've seen adults flying round the bush several times 


But the reason | am telling you about my classroom at lately, she said. One day there were three. 


Healesville, is that it was where | first encountered | looked up our website and saw two reports of Monarchs 
Monarch Butterflies. in the Geelong region recently. | have not knowingly seen 
an adult since | came to Geelong, and they are hard to 


Another child brought in a box with more than a dozen miss. Maybe this season is a particularly good one for 


small caterpillars on a quantity of swan plant. Obligingly, he 


renewed the swan plant each day and so we watched them EEIT 

grow. Eventually one assumed an unusual position on a Anne will collect seed when the swan plant is ready, and 
stem, hanging there, hunched and thickening, for a while. will make them available to anyone who would like them. 
Then it spun a little attachment, and shed its skin for the They grow readily from seed and she pulls them up by the 


last time, revealing a glorious soft green chrysalis, with a handful. 
row of golden spots across the shoulder. Others soon 
followed suit. 


Every day we checked them, noting that after a while the 
colour changed, showing black and gold patterns through 
the translucent skin. Soon after that, one of the children 
saw that the skin of one was splitting down the middle! 


All lessons were suspended while we all gathered round to 

watch the butterfly slowly extract itself from its chrysalis, 

then cling to it while it pumped fluid into its crumpled wings. 

We carried it outside while it was doing this, and when the Ja 

wings were firm and straight and beautiful, it waved them J 

to and fro a few times, then took off into the blue sky and 3S, 

was quickly lost to sight. Monarch caterpillars, Highton, 23/1/23 
Photo: Lynne Clarke 
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The GFNC Plant Group is in recess for 2023 


fter seven years of organising monthly meetings or 
activities for the Plant Group, Bernie and | have made 
a decision to not continue leading the group in 2023. 
Without available volunteers to plan and run the annual 
schedule of activities, the GFNC Plant Group will go into 
recess for 2023. There will be no monthly meetings but we 
still expect to organise various flora surveys or projects on 
an ad hoc basis when opportunities arise, and encourage 
others to consider organising flora surveys at interesting 
sites. GFNC plant enthusiasts will still continue sharing 
plant observations and interacting via iNaturalist and the 
GFNC Facebook site. 


When restarting the Plant Group in 2015, my ultimate 
purpose was to foster and build within the GFNC the ability 
for members to undertake simple plant surveys using the 
combined knowledge and identification skills of Plant 
Group participants. Sharing and learning with other 
enthusiastic GF NC members at meetings, excursions and 
Surveys has greatly increased our botanical understanding. 
| believe that we have met and exceeded our original 
expectations, as can be seen from successful GFNC flora 
Surveys undertaken during the past two years. 


| wish to personally thank the many people who have 
contributed to the Plant Group over the past seven years 
by sharing their knowledge, enthusiasm and friendship. In 
particular, | thank Bernie for giving me her initial support; 
for contributing her invaluable organisational skills; and for 
sharing her passion for plant photography and knowledge 
of our local flora. 


The interest in maintaining a botanical study group within 
the GFNC has fluctuated over the decades. It is vital that 
any field naturalists club has basic knowledge of local 
plants and the contribution plants make to maintaining 
biodiversity of habitat. | am sure that a new generation of 
budding botanists will step forward sometime in the future 
to either resurrect or generate a completely new GFNC 
Plant Group. 


A short history of the GFNC Plant Group—1973 to 2013 


The information below summarises Valda Dedman's article 
‘Out and about: Ted’s botany group and the evolution of 
the plant group’ published in the Geelong Naturalist, March 
2015. 


In 1973, the late Ted Errey formed the Botany Study Group 
of the GFNC to encourage members to learn more about 
the flora of our region. A small dedicated group developed 
Skills in plant identification and physiology, allowing a 
better appreciation of the ecology of the local 
environments. The budding botanists created collections of 
plant pressings and sent specimens to the herbarium. 
Areas were surveyed to assist the Land Conservation 
Council in deliberations about the addition of Crown Lands 
into the state reserve system. Following the devastating 
1983 bush fires, affected areas of the Otways and Surf 
Coast were surveyed and regenerating plants noted. Much 
valuable work was undertaken. 
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By 1985 interest in the Botany Study Group was waning, 
but surveys and excursions were still arranged. In 1987, 
there was a review of activities and a name change—the 
Plant Group was formed. Experienced members gave 
short presentations, and excursions and surveys were 
undertaken. 


After the death of Ted Errey in 1988, Dick Southcombe 
took on leadership of the group and the program of 
speakers, excursions and surveys continued. Identification 
and study of native plants also continued, using the club 
microscope and extensive library. Dick introduced the 
formal Wider Geelong Flora Lectures that were designed to 
appeal to plant enthusiasts beyond the GFNC. These 
lectures were well-attended. 


Dick claimed to have only limited botanical Knowledge but 
he led the Plant Group very effectively for 25 years by 
generating enthusiasm for learning and by promoting field 
activities. After the passing of many of the founding 
members of the Plant Group, the numbers attending 
meetings again declined and monthly meetings ceased in 
2013.The Wider Geelong Flora Lectures still remained as 
part of the club program. After a few years without 
scheduled Plant Group activities, the group was reformed 
In 2015. 


GFNC Plant Group—2015 to 2022 


Over the past seven years, GFNC Plant Group members 
benefitted from significant advances in access to and 
availability of a vast array of online botanical information 
and expert knowledge. 


The advent of cheap, quality digital photography allowed 
us to easily share photos via email and social media. At 
Plant Group meetings, we began by developing plant 
identification skills using several excellent publications, 
including Enid Mayfield’s two-volume series Flora of the 
Otway Plain & Ranges (2010 & 2013). Over time, other 
resources become available via the internet. The details of 
all Victorian plants in the four volumes of Flora of 

Victoria were transferred online and became a valuable 
source of easily accessible information via a smart phone 
or computer. 


The advent of iNaturalist enabled plant photographs/ 
observations to be identified by a worldwide botanical 
community. Then, the iNaturalist program itself became 
quite adept at identification, using artificial intelligence to 
‘learn’ from the identifications made by the community. 
These technological advances led to a massive increase in 
plant observations, each accompanied by a date, location 
and other verifiable identification via the photograph 
metadata. These data have contributed enormously to the 
understanding of how plant population distributions are 
impacted by factors such as climate change, fire, new 
weed species, changes in insect populations and human 
agricultural practices. 


Unlike the early survey work undertaken by the Botanical 
otudy Group, it was no longer necessary to have a 
collected, pressed specimen to verify an observational 
record during recent plant surveys undertaken by the 
GFNC. Photographs could be examined and passed on to 
experts if identity could not be confirmed. Every 
observation was entered into iNaturalist where a perpetual 
record was created. | wonder how previous botanists such 
as Ted Errey would react to being able to photograph a 
plant in the field using a phone and then have it almost 


instantly identified by a computer. What an astonishing 
technologically driven advance! 
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December—January bird observations—some highlights 


. appy New Year everyone. We trust it will be a time of 
getting out and about enjoying the birds and nature in 
general whilst staying safe and well! 


A few intrepid folks were keen to get out and about bright 
and early on the first Sunday in December 2022 to travel 
along the Challenge Count route after the COVID enforced 
limitations and cancellations of 2020 and 2021. The route 
commenced, as usual, at dawn at Steiglitz and continued 
through the Brisbane Ranges and Anakie, across the 
plains to Lara and the You Yangs, finishing late in the day 
at Limeburners Lagoon and the northern shoreline of Corio 
Bay. Undoubtedly the highlight was the discovery of two 
Varied Sittellas attending a nest at Steiglitz. Other 
highlights included a tiny adult male Collared 
Sparrowhawk carrying prey at Lara, a Rainbow Bee- 
eater heard several times but not seen on a very hot 
afternoon at the You Yangs and a Sacred Kingfisher that 
flew from a hollow and proceeded to stretch and preen— 
surely having a ‘break’ from a nest. Courtship feeding of 
Dusky Woodswallows and a Horsfield’s Bushlark in 


courtship flight over a grain crop certainly added to the day. 


The biggest ‘curiosity was a complete lack of Black 
Swans (185 in 2018)! 


In fact there was a distinct lack of waterbirds. In the 2022 
Challenge Count we recorded a low total of 90 species and 
1023 individual birds—something we didnt really comment 
on during the day, perhaps because It was simply so good 
to be out and about again! As typified by the failure to find 
Black Swans there was, as mentioned, a noticeable lack 
of waterbirds overall! There was a total of just 16 wetland/ 
seashore associated species recorded (231 birds). They 
including Australian Shelduck, Australian Wood Duck 
(12 including one which, amazingly, was the only waterbird 
species recorded at Upper Stony Creek Reservoir!), 
Pacific Black Duck, one Grey Teal (85 in 2018), 
Chestnut Teal, one Musk Duck (3 in 2018), Dusky 
Moorhen, Australian Pied Oystercatcher, Masked 
Lapwing, 119 Silver Gull (which certainly boosted the low 
tally), Crested Tern, Little Pied Cormorant, Little Black 
Cormorant, Pied Cormorant, White-faced Heron and 
Straw-necked Ibis. There were many absentees such as 
Hardhead, Blue-billed Duck, Great Egret, Great 
Cormorant, Hoary-headed Grebe, Australasian Grebe, 
Great Crested Grebe, Australian White Ibis and no 
Eurasian Coots (1818 in 2018) to name a few. 


Craig Morley and John Newman 


By comparison there were 39 wetland/seashore associated 
species (2/11 birds) recorded in 2018! 


In the 14 years pre-COVID, 2005—2014 and 2016-2019, 
the average number of species recorded on this Challenge 
Count route has been 114 (range 101 (2016) to 127 
(2018)) and the average number of individual birds was 
2562 (range 1047 (2016) to 3865 (2018)). 


All of this begs the question ... why? The weather on the 
day was warm to hot with a warm blustery wind from mid- 
morning reaching a maximum of 33°C in Geelong— 
probably resulting in birds perching quietly undercover 
rather than being ‘out and about’. Another factor perhaps 
leading to lower bird numbers and diversity on our list was 
the closure of tracks upstream and downstream in Anakie 
Gorge from Lower Stony Creek Picnic Ground due to storm 
and flood damage. These walks often turn up numerous 
bush birds. And we should not underestimate the effect of 
the third La Nina weather event in a row dumping 
extraordinary volumes of rain across much of south- 
eastern Australia—surely providing waterbirds and 
shorebirds with many choices for feeding and breeding 
much further inland, spoiling them for choice. We have 
certainly seen probable evidence of this trend play out 
through spring and into summer with fewer Nankeen 
Night-Herons breeding at Queenscliff and Queens Park 
and a complete lack of the species from a perennial roost 
in Eastern Park. It continues to play out with low to very low 
shorebirds and waterbird numbers and diversity in our 
recent Summer surveys across the region from the 
Bellarine Peninsula to the western lakes with some species 
such as Chestnut and Grey Teal and Australian Pelicans 
beginning to slowly build in numbers more recently. For 
example, Australian Pelicans have been seen recently 
dropping towards the Woady Yaloak River near Cressy and 
then circling and rising then drifting away. Along with 
similar observations across the region of this species in 
flight, perhaps this is indicative of birds dispersing towards 
the coast from a breeding event further inland. 


In reference to birds possibly responding to high rainfall it’s 
certainly interesting to note the decline in numbers of Little 
Egrets at the breeding site in Queenscliff. In October there 
was a record of 14 birds and then numbers declined with a 
few around the trees in the last few weeks of January, 
though it would seem there has been no breeding this 
season at the site—a site the species has been using 
since, at least, the summer of 2016/2017. May we hope the 
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birds have found suitable breeding habitat along the 
Murray River or elsewhere in Victoria or beyond. 


Moving on to some other birds, a December record of a 
Brush Bronzewing at Ocean Grove Nature Reserve 
reminds us of the importance of this significant remnant of 
Original bush on the Bellarine Peninsula set aside by the 
foresight of those who have come before in our club, 
especially Jack Wheeler. 


We've also had records of Pacific Koel in some less 
frequented areas: Point Lonsdale, Newcomb and in 
Newtown, calling in the early morning for almost a week in 
early January and, more recently, in mid-morning, just west 
of Pakington St. 


We've enjoyed some important raptor breeding records 
with juvenile Australian Hobbies sighted in Eastern Park 
and south of Birregurra, a juvenile Little Eagle in the 
Queens Park area, juvenile Collared Sparrowhawks 
along the Barwon River at Queens Park and Balyang to 
name just two sites and exciting news of White-bellied 
Sea-Eagles at Lake Connewarre and Swan Bay. 


Moving on to members of the Parrot and Cockatoo family, 
Musk Lorikeets have been more conspicuous in the last 
few months including interesting records of a flock of at 
least 12 feeding on the flowers of a New Zealand 
Christmas bush and of small flocks in high direct flight 


heading north over Queenscliff marina. We might 
speculate on a direct line over Sand Island and Swan 
Island and Edwards Point? Similarly, several small flocks 
numbering 25 birds were seen flying just above vegetation 
height flying south along Edward's Point at lightning speed 
early morning heading towards Queenscliff. Two Yellow- 
tailed Black-Cockatoos when last seen heading due 
north out over the open water of Loutit Bay at Lorne 
seemed to not be ‘put off’ by flying over water. Neither, it 
would seem, were four of these birds flying from the west 
over Lake Connewarre delta earlier in January. 


To finish off it's good to have almost 800 Red-necked 
Stints and almost 300 Curlew Sandpipers and a solitary 
Sharp-tailed Sandpiper in recent days at Lake Victoria. 
We should see this very important site attract good 
numbers of these migratory shorebirds as they feed, in the 
next few weeks, to put on condition for their extraordinary 
migratory haul to the arctic tundra to breed! 


Thank you to each and every observer who has submitted 
their records to our club web-site httos://www.gfnc.org.au/ 
observations/bird-observations and to eBird hitps:// 
ebird.org/australia/nome as each of you continue to make 
an invaluable contribution to furthering the knowledge and 
understanding of our birds! Remember to log-in to make 
best use of each of these resources. 


Excursion report—Balyang Sanctuary 
15 January 2023 


he January Club Excursion was held at Balyang 
Sanctuary on Sunday January 15. 


Balyang Sanctuary, in the heart of suburban Geelong, 
covers a range of urban habitats from shady parkland, 
water runoff settling ponds, regrowth swamp with 
associated riverine replanting, to the Barwon River itself. 
Such a range of habitats, along with easy access, parking 
and shade, makes this site ideal for the Club to engage 
with the local community as well as our own members. 


The range of opportunities for engaging with birds, water 
bugs, insects, plants and the general natural and un- 
natural history of the area, made this excursion an ideal 
opportunity to promote the Club to families and beginning 
field naturalists. 


The excursion was advertised on Facebook and shared to 
several community pages and groups as well as to our own 
members and followers. These posts resulted in interest 
amongst people who are not regular members or followers 
of the Club. At least two groups of visitors joined us for the 
excursion. 


Unfortunately, due to the vagaries of Facebook, several 
potentially interested people did not see the information 
until after the excursion—but they are now more aware of 
the Club. Hopefully, they will connect with us in the future. 


Some Club members also took the opportunity to bring 
their children and grandchildren along on an excursion that 
was billed as ‘family friendly’. 
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The activities on the day were kept simple and flexible. We 
broke up into smaller groups to either explore the Balyang 
ponds for water bugs, or to walk around the margins to 
look for birds and flying insects. In the later part of the 
morning, those remaining moved to the Yellinko wetlands 
to search out the resident Tawny Frogmouths. 


The pond water was still fairly muddy after the heavy rains 
last year, but it was supporting a wide range of water 
invertebrates. We found backswimmers, water boatmen 
and damselfly larvae, as well as several small fish. 

Pond dipping is a great way to engage children with our 
natural environment and was greatly enjoyed by the groups 
that took part. 


Balyang is a very reliable place for birdwatching at any 
time of the year with guaranteed sighting of a range of 
water birds as well as bush/parkland birds. 


Highlights included sighting of nesting Sacred Kingfisher 
and Black-faced Cuckooshrike, as well as nesting Little 
Pied and Little Black Cormorants and Australasian Darters. 
There were also dependent young of Willie-Wagtail and 
Dusky Moorhen. The Tawny Frogmouths had a possible 
nest. 


The total bird list was 46, including 4 introduced species 
(Feral Pigeon, House Sparrow, Mallard and Common 
Blackbird). There were also a couple of clear hybrid ducks 
(Pacific Black Duck/Mallard hybrids). 


Bird Group excursion report 
26 January 2023 


e had a near perfect day for our excursion around 
Fyansford, Redgum Island and Balyang Sanctuary. 


There were thirty-seven participants including five guests. 
We started at the Fyansford Pub and then split into three 
groups. Each group looped various routes from the 
Moorabool River to the confluence of the Barwon River. A 
good number of species were found with a highlight being 
the Black-fronted Dotterels in a rapidly shrinking waterhole 
close to the pathway. Although we had to compete with 
dog walkers and bike riders, we managed to hear or see a 
sparrowhawk family, Red-browed Finches, thornbills, reed 
warblers, nests with unknown chicks and ducks with 
ducklings. 


On our way into Balyang Sanctuary, we were met by rows 
of veteran cars and hundreds of spectators. For those who 
negotiated the crowds, we found parking spaces and had 
lunch. It was a great decision to go to the Sanctuary; as the 
show cars began to leave, we took off to search for the 
Sacred Kingfishers. With the usual ducks, Rainbow 
Lorikeets, cockatoos, and cormorant nests, we were able 


Fyansford area bird lists 


Kerry Haddon 


to find five Sacred Kingfishers. We estimated three 
juveniles and two parents. The young ones sat posing, 
waiting to be fed. We were able to watch the kingfishers for 
many minutes and it was a special time. Later, we went in 
search of a Tawny Frogmouth in Yolinko Wetlands. At the 
sighting area, we discovered that the previous Tuesday's 
heavy storm had knocked down the nest and the Tawny 
had fled. Fragments of egg were in the nest. Nature at 
work. 


On our return to the car park, we admired the many darters 
and their nests, their squarks occasionally interrupted by 
the rowing crews passing by. We finished at around 1.45 
p.m. 


Thank you to everyone who attended, to Peter and Craig 
for leading groups on the day and to Graham Possingham 
and Craig Morley for the bird lists and notes below 
(highlights/noteworthy observations are shaded). 


We hope to see you all again on our next Bird Group 
excursion at Edwards Point. 


Moorabool River Fyansford Red Gum Island 
Parklands Common 


Australian Wood Duck 9 
2 ads with 7 small 


ducklings at Fyansford 


Chestnut Teal 


Crested Pigeon 


Australasian Swamphen 


Australasian Darter 


White-faced Heron 


a E 


Collared Sparrowhawk 


Ad M sighted Ta juvenile M 
and F and voices of 


whingeing juvs would indicate 
a 3rd juv, probably a F. Some 
observers saw a third Juvenile 


Red-rumped Parrot 


Superb Fairywren 


PERAE = 


Red Wattlebird 


White-plumed Honeyeater 


New Holland Honeyeater n 


Spotted) a a ee S 
Spotted 
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Species Moorabool River Fyansford Common | Red Gum Island 
Parklands 


Brown Thornbill — Thornbill 


Grey ANNKEIRUSA 


Australian Magpie (White- 5 

backed) 

se D | 
Wille Wagtai a 
Grey Fantail a 


Little Raven 


Australian Reed Warbler 1 2 
Welcome Swallow 


E] 
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C E 
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Common | 0 ë ë o 


como Beck + 
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Balyang area bird lists 
Balyang Sanctuary Yollinko Wetlands Princes Bridge 
Pacific Black Duck | 7 ia 


Dusky Moorhen 


Australasian Darter Ld 
Occupied nest and 
at least 9 fledged 
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D a | | aattoean 
At least 5 acive nests 4 active nests 


Little Black Cormorant 
At mat A active 
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F carr ng pre 


Sacred Kingfisher 
2 ads M: 3 recently 
fledged juvs 


Cockatoo 


(Rainbow Lanka E Lorikeet 


beeen Peidio 
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Balyang Yollinko Wetlands Princes Bridge 
Sanctuary 
Australian Magpie (White- 2 
backed) 
Wille: Wagan iE a ee eee 
Magpie ark SS E 
Little Grassbird SC 
Pouse Spana | | 


eBird checklists 


e -| | % 


Moorabool River Parklands upstream of Monier Bridge, Fyansford (27 species) 
View this checklist online at https://ebird.org/checklist/S126942228 


Fyansford Common, walking across Common from car park to river (6 species) 
View this checklist online at https://ebird.org/checklist/S126942207 


Red Gum Island, Barwon River Trail-South Bank Trail (12 species) 
View this checklist online at httos://ebird.org/checklist/S126942215 


Balyang Sanctuary (17 species) 
View this checklist online at httos://ebird.org/checklist/S126942198 


Yollinko Wetlands (5 species) 
View this checklist online at httos://ebird.org/checklist/S126938370 


Barwon River at Princes Bridge (6 species) 
View this checklist online at httos://ebird.org/checklist/S126939682 


i On 


Darters, Balyang Sanctuary, 26/1/23 Sacred Kingfishers, Balyang Sanctuary, 26/1/23 
Photo: Karyn Brown Photo: Karyn Brown 


February Bird group meeting on Zoom 
Thursday 16 Feb 7.30 p.m. 


Shorebird Identification: the basics to more advanced. John Newman (GFNC shorebird survey coordinator for 
BirdLife Australia). 


Tax-deductible donations can be made to the Geelong Field Naturalists Environment Fund at any time. 
Donations will be used for the environmental purposes of the Geelong Field Naturalists Club Inc. 


Donate by electronic funds transfer: 
CBA Account BSB 063 633 Account No. 1028 7433 


Please ensure that the transfer is identified with your name and that it is a donation to the GFN 
Environment Fund. We will issue you with a numbered receipt suitable for taxation purposes. Donations of $2.00 
or more are tax-deductible. 
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January 2023 fauna report 


latypus: The danger to wildlife from lost or discarded 
fishing line is obvious from the discovery of the body of 
a Platypus near Buckley Falls on 12 December (JMr). 


Short-beaked Echidna: Vehicle traffic is another hazard— 
the body of an echidna was found on the Birregurra-Forrest 
Road on 15 January in an area of open farmland with just 
remnant mature eucalypts along the roadside (TP). 


Agile Antechinus: While sitting having lunch at our house 
at Yaugher at midday on 15 January | watched an 
antechinus scamper up the corner of a glass-cabinet and 
disappear behind some material on top; 15 minutes later it 
returned to the floor and vanished behind the cabinet. 
Obviously we have permanent residents in the house! (TP). 


Koala: One was observed high in a eucalypt at the 
Teesdale Woodland Reserve on 12 December (CMo); 
another, a male, was heard grunting from roadside 
vegetation at Whinray Road, Meredith at 8.30 p.m. on 24 
December (WCo), and then on 7 January one was seen 
feeding on the leaves of a River Red Gum at the 
Bannockburn Bushland Reserve (SRo). Yet another, a 
male, was seen beating the heat in a shady Blackwood in 
the Wombat State Forest on 12 January (RAu). On the 
same day one was observed quite active in a tree beside 
Old Coach Road, Skenes Creek (CMo). 


Common Brushtail Possum: One was heard grunting 
from near the Werribee River at Bacchus Marsh at 1.20 
a.m. on 12 December (RAu). 


Common Ringtail Possum: Two in the garden at Victoria 
Tce, Belmont 23 January—one on the house powerline 
and another close by in a Sugar Gum (TP). 


Greater Glider: This endangered species has a remaining 
refuge in the Wombat State Forest, so this sighting on 8 
January is important: ‘Although | walked 9 km, targeting 
areas with large, old trees this was the only Greater Glider 
seen. The location is obscure and has no tracks leading to 
it. It is a deep gully that | have noted over the years. Time 
9.47 p.m. It was a dark morph individual’ (RAu). 


Grey-headed Flying-fox: Three were seen feeding in 
eucalypt trees in Tuxon Court, Highton at dusk on 22 
December (CFr). 


White-striped Freetail Bat: At 11.00 p.m. on 27 
December echolocation calls were heard at Whinray Road, 
Meredith—'the first this summer’ (WCo). 


Microbat spp: Just before dusk on 27 December—a very 
warm evening (around 35°C)—about nine bats were seen 
flying near the water point at the edge of South Track in the 
Ocean Grove Nature Reserve. One landed on the shirt- 
front of one of the observers, remaining there for several 
minutes. A few were also seen along West Track (CFr). 


Rakali: One was noted at dusk in Blue Waters Lake, 
Ocean Grove, swimming at a fast rate across the lake near 
the reeds on 8 January (BL). 


Red Fox: One roadkilled on the Birregurra-Forrest Road at 
Murroon on 15 January (TP). 
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Fur Seal species: One lolling, ‘playing’ or perhaps feeding, 
at Steeles Rocks, Portarlington on 23 January, for about 30 
minutes. It was presumably an Australian Fur Seal, but 
cant be definite. Possibly a regular there as there is an 
iNaturalist record from the same location in August 2022 
when it was observed hauled up in the rocks (GP,JPo). 


Growling Grass-frog: During the four-hour summer wader 
count survey on 21 January, experienced naturalist 
Anthony Mitchell estimated in the order of 1000 male 
Growling Grass-frogs calling from the end of Baench’s 
Lane right up to Hospital Swamps Road. There were also 
smaller numbers of Eastern Banjo Frogs, Striped and 
Spotted Marsh Frogs. The area had been recently 
flooded (JN). 


Marbled Gecko: One was found deceased at Deal 
Avenue, Jan Juc on 17 November (GGt). One was found 
among some broken tiles at Victoria Tce, Belmont on 21 
January (TP). 


Southern Water Skink: On 13 January two were watched 
continuously circling each other in and around a small 
pond, one biting the other when it could get a hold (AW). 


Tussock Skink: On 3 January one was observed on the 
lagoon boardwalk at Limeburners Lagoon. At first it was 
assumed to be the Glossy Grass Skink (Pseudemoia 
rawlinsoni) due to the habitat, however it was confirmed by 
Jules Farquar to be the Tussock Skink (P. pagenstecheri) 
as the white dorsolateral stripe is on the 4th or 5th scale, 
not the 3rd as with the Glossy Grass Skink. Strangely the 
nearest grassland is about 100 m away, and the habitat 
here is mangrove and saltmarsh. The area under the 
boardwalk would be flooded at high tide in the bay (See 
htpps://inaturalist.ala.org.au/observation/145/741963) (BL). 


Blotched Blue-tongued Lizard: One seen late afternoon 
in dry sclerophyll forest beside Whinray Road, Meredith, on 
26 November; it was hiding in a gap in the creek bank, and 
may have recently shed its skin (WCo). 


Eastern Blue-tongued Lizard: Noted 26 November— 
there seems to be one resident in the garden at Highton 
this season. They seem to roam the whole back garden— 
individuals are identified by the tail shape and colour 
(GP,JPo). 


Red-bellied Black Snake: One noted at the Lower Picnic 
Ground, Brisbane Ranges, on 25 November. It was late 
afternoon, a sunny and warm day. The snake was sun- 
basking In an open area near the river, and moved into 
long grass when we arrived (WCo,CCo). 


Lowland Copperhead: A brief glimpse was gained of one 
moving into cover from the edge of the walking track on 15 
December (GGt). 


Observers: AW, Alison Watson; BL, Barry Lingham; CFr, 
Chrissy Freestone; CCo, Colin Cook; CMo, Craig Morley; 
GGt, Geoff Gates; GP, Graham Possingham; JPo, Jenny 
Possingham; JMr, John Murray; JN, John Newman; Rau, 
Ross Auchettl; SRo, Scott Rolph; TP, Trevor Pescott; 
WCo, Wendy Cook. 


Blue-tongued lizards 


wo blue-tongued lizards are regularly seen in our 

garden. We have unimaginatively named them Northy 
and Southy, to indicate the side of the house where each is 
most often found. Southy belongs to the species of blue- 
tongue which is most familiar to people, and is known as 
the Eastern or Common Blue-tongued Lizard. Southy is 
brown with darker stripes across its body and tail, anda 
black horizontal stripe behind its eye. Northy is different. It 
is greyer and has stripes only on its tail. Its back is dark 
with two rows of silvery blotches. Each blotch is a slightly 
different shape, and each is roughly paired with a blotch on 
the other side of its spine. These markings indicate that 
Northy is a Blotched Blue-tongued Lizard. 


Although both species are found in our garden, they prefer 
slightly different habitats. Blotched blue-tongues are 
content in cooler locations, including mountainous areas, 
and like places with denser groundcover. This may be why 
Northy prefers the north part of the garden, as it has more 
bushes with branches and leaves reaching down to the 
ground, providing a choice of hiding places. Eastern blue- 
tongues prefer warmer places, and are happy in areas that 
are more open and have low groundcover. The south side 
of the garden where Southy is most often seen has fewer 
bushes and more open space. Southy lives under a pump 
pressure vessel and uses this for shelter, or hides in 
narrow gaps among plant pots next to a raised vegetable 
bed. 


Apart from their choice of habitat, the behaviour of both 
lizards is similar. They each find an open patch of grass on 
a sunny morning, always close to a suitable retreat. Here 
they bask for a while to increase their body temperature. If 
approached at this time, they are unlikely to move, and 
may be easy prey for foxes, cats and large birds. Once 
warmed up, they are much more active. Now, if a possible 
threat approaches, their preference is to hide. With their 
large bodies and short legs, they cannot move as quickly 
as many lizards. If Southy cannot easily reach shelter, it 
puffs up its body and raises the side furthest from the 
potential predator, to appear bigger. Northy also attempts 
to look larger, but does this by flattening the sides of its 
body, so that its back is pushed up higher. We walk away 
and leave them alone, but a predator may not be deterred. 
Both lizards would then behave the same, lifting their head, 
hissing and opening their mouth wide to display their blue 
tongue in their pink mouth. They would circle to remain 
facing the threat, until it retreated. 


Now that the lizards are active, they can seek food using 
their sense of smell. They are omnivorous and eat small 
slow-moving animals such as beetles, snails and slugs, 
which they crunch with their strong jaws and large teeth. 
Their diet includes plants, fruit, fungi, and sometimes dead 
animals. To smell their environment, their tongue collects 
particles of air. They transfer them to two pits in the roof of 
their mouth, which like a dog's nose, will provide them with 
information about their surroundings. 


This sense of smell is also used to detect predators and 
potential mates. Many lizards lay eggs, but blue-tongues 


Wendy Cook 


give birth to between ten and twenty tiny lizards. Last 
summer, there was a second eastern blue-tongue living In 
Southy’s side of the garden, and for a while there was a 
miniature blue-tongue among Southy’s pot plants. We did 
not have the chance to watch it grow up. Young blue- 
tongues can fend for themselves as soon as they are born, 
and move away from their parent to find their own place to 
live. This one remained longer than its siblings. 


While the young lizard was in our garden, | noticed the 
brightness of its brown skin. A lizard’s skin has some 
elasticity, but as it grows it needs to be shed regularly to 
allow room for expansion. Before this happens, its 
colouring becomes dark and dull. Unlike a snake, which 
sheds its whole skin at once, blue-tongues lose their skin 
in pieces. A moulting lizard has transparent pieces of skin 
attached to its scales. Once shedding is complete, its 
colouring is much brighter. Young lizards shed their skin 
every few weeks, but as they become older and their 
growth rate slows, this happens much less frequently. 


It is a pleasure to have blue-tongues living in our garden, 
and there are fewer hazards here than blue-tongues often 
face living near people. We do not use snail bait and dont 
see snails in our garden. The pesticides that kill snails can 
also kill a lizard that eats the poisoned snails or slugs. A 
more lizard-friendly and environmentally-friendly alternative 
is to allow the blue-tongues to keep the snail numbers 
down. Lawnmowers can also be dangerous to them, as 
they may attempt to hide from them in long grass. The 
grass In our garden is mostly indigenous, slow growing and 
rarely needs mowing. Another threat to lizards is choosing 
to bask in the sun on roads. Our garden is far enough from 
the road, that | hope Northy and Southy are safe. 


We see Southy more often than Northy, but as winter 
approaches, we do not expect to see either of them. It is 
too cold for them to be active. Each finds a safe, dry place 
to hide, their metabolism slows down and they wait for 
warmer weather. On sunny winter days, they may emerge 
to bask for a while, but we rarely see them before spring. 


Published in Meredith and District News, April 2022. 


References: 
Jenkins, R. and Bartell, R. (1980) A Field Guide to Reptiles 
of the Australian High Country, Inkata Press, Melbourne. 


Robertson, P. and Coventry, A. J. (2019) Reptiles of 
Victoria, A Guide to Identification and Ecology, CSIRO 
Publishing, Clayton South. 


Eastern Blue-tongued Lizard 


httos://australian.museum/learn/animals/reptiles/eastern- 
blue-tonque-lizard/? 

gclid=CjwKCAIAjoeRBhHAJEIWAY Y 3nDIHdS5vMeOUdUilelHa 
nvJiIQdYOogZWqKgG7qtBe- 

ejSqOZ1iPpbxiRoCoikQAvD_ BwE 
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GFNC Excursion 
Hovells Creek and Limeburners Bay, Corio 
Sunday 19 February 2023 
Leader: Bernie Lingham 


This late afternoon excursion close to Geelong will focus on the saltmarsh and birdlife of the area. At this time of year, a 
late start should help to prevent exposure to hotter parts of the day. 


We will start from the Corio end of Limeburners Lagoon—Hovells Creek and follow the walking trail southwards to the 
mangrove and saltmarsh boardwalk. While there are several areas of planted vegetation along this section of the walk, 
the area is also home to original grasses and grassland plants. At the boardwalk we will encounter a significant stand of 
Grey Mangrove Avicennia marina subsp. australasica, along with a range of saltmarsh vegetation growing along the 
shores of this estuary. 


We'll also keep a watch out for birdlife, including migratory waders 


Meet: 4.30 p.m. at the eastern end of Cummins Rd where the road intersects with the walking trail. We will park along 
the roadside. From Geelong, follow Shell Parade to the roundabout then take McGregor Ct to Cummins Road. 


We'll finish our exploration of this area and return to our cars around 6.00 p.m. We will then travel to 
Limeburners Lagoon boat ramp car park for a picnic tea. There are toilet facilities near the car park and picnic 
shelters looking over the creek, 
where we'll be able to look out for 
birdlife. 


Finish time approximately 7.30—8.00 * 
p.m. 


fimepurners 
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Bring: Picnic tea, drinks, snacks; 
binoculars, cameras and any other ; 
equipment needed. A telescope may —— at F Creek) 
be useful. Wear clothing appropriate 
for the weather conditions. Insect 
repellent could be useful. 
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Shell Parade 


Note that all GFNC excursions are cancelled | 
on days of Total Fire Ban. Check the GFNC =) soni 
website or Facebook page for updates. SS 


Contact: Bernie Lingham 0447 612 152, 
email bernlingham@tpg.com.au 


y 
Mid-week Bird Group Excursion 
Thursday 23 February 2023 


Edwards Point 


Leaders: Pete Sullivan, Craig Morley 


A fascinating area awaits us! There will be bush birds, perhaps Golden Whistlers, Mistletoebirds and Silvereyes in the 
scrub as we walk to the point. Along the beach and at the point we may have the opportunity to see many interesting 
species including Red-necked Stints and Curlew Sandpipers as they gain condition for their impending flights to the 
northern hemisphere to breed. We may also see Fairy Terns. 


Meet: intime fora9 a.m. start at the east end of Beach Road, St Leonards at -38.193025, 144.710068 
Please use this Google Map link: https://goo.gl/maps/rh47 EnBojyXwytBf9 
This is a walk of about 8 km return so please be prepared with appropriate footwear, clothing and be ready to 
carry your water and some nibbles. 

Finish: approximately 12—12.30 or stay on for lunch finishing around 2 p.m. 


Bring: Morning tea/nibbles and water to carry (it's quite a long strenuous walk to the point and back). Sturdy walking 
shoes/boots, sunscreen, hat and perhaps raingear and/or a warm jacket (check forecast). Lunch and a folding 
seat if you wish to stay on at the end of the walk to have lunch back at the car park. 

Binoculars will be essential and, if possible, a telescope to view the birds we hope to find along the shoreline at 
the point. 


Enquiries: Pete: 0417 356 981 Craig: 0429 196 634 
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Coming events 


FEBRUARY 2023 MARCH 2023 


5 ‘Clean up Australia Day’ at Jerringot 


1(Z) General Meeting: Tim Ziegler—Late Pleistocene mammals Pe 
General Meeting: Marcel Klaassen, Avian influenza 
9-12 Fauna survey 


16(Z) Bird Group: John Newman—Shorebird ID 


9-12 Fauna survey 


| | | 16 Bird Group: Hugh Possingham—Changes in the 
19 Excursion: Afternoon/evening at Limeburners Lagoon distribution and abundance of terrestrial birds in the 
20 Meeting: Committee Limestone Coast—1980 to now 
23 Bird Group Excursion: Edwards Point 19 Excursion: L. Modewarre and L. Gherang Gherang 
27 Meeting: Publication Subcommittee 20 Meeting: Conservation Subcommittee 
23 Bird Group Excursion: Rice Reserve/Dans Reserve 


GFNC meetings are held in the Geelong Botanic Gardens meeting room, and start at 8.00 p.m. 
Entrance is at the intersection of Holt Rd and Eastern Park Circuit in Eastern Park. [Melway 452 G4] 


GFNC COMMITTEE 2022-2023 


President Graham Possingham g.possingham@gmail.com 

Vice-President Bernie Lingham bernlingham@tpg.com.au 

Immediate past President Rod Lowther 

Secretary Graham Possingham g.possingham@gmail.com 

Treasurer Chris White chriswhite5212@gmail.com 

Minutes Secretary Naomi Wells naomicwells@gmail.com 

Committee Members Trevor Hodson doctiny@bigpond.com 
Craig Morley craigmorleyOS@bigpond.com 
Tracey Hinton tracey.hinton@gmail.com 

SPECIAL INTEREST GROUP CONVENERS and OTHER CLUB POSITIONS 

Membership Officer Deborah Evans deb.evans6@bigpond.com 

Conservation Subcommittee Chair Chris White chriswhite5212@gmail.com 

Publications and Communication Bernie Lingham bernlingham@tpg.com.au 

Subcommittee Chair 

Geelong Naturalist Editors Bernie Lingham bernlingham@tpg.com.au 
Jane Morrow morrowjaneS@gmail.com 
Alison Watson alisonw5//@gmail.com 

Librarian Lorraine Phelan lohelan@bigpond.com 

Web-master Graham Possingham info@gfnc.org.au 

Geelong Bird Report Editor Craig Morley craigmorleyS@bigpond.com 

General Meeting Minutes info@gfnc.org.au 

Program Coordinator Barry Lingham program@gfnc.org.au 

Bird Group Craig Morley craigmorleyS@bigpond.com 

Fauna Group Trevor Pescott ppescott@gmail.com 

Plant Group Barry Lingham lingham@tpg.com.au 

Club Convenors: 

General Meetings Chrissy Freestone chrissy.freestone@linet.net.au 

General excursions Vacant 

Bird Group excursions Lynne Clarke alynneclarke@gmail.com 

Child Safety Officer Naomi Wells naomicwells@gmail.com 
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